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Variety is the essence of this comprehensive 
collection of Indian recipes- By bringing you 
recipes cufled from the five geographical regions of 
India, the author sets out to demonstrate the 
richness, sophistication and diversity of that vast 
country's cuisine. 

In Northern India for example, we find colourful 
meat recipes many of which derive their particular 
flavours from the various marinades which are used 
in the preparation and cooking of dishes such as 
Roghan Gosht and Tandoori Chicken. These richly 
flavoured meat dishes for which Northern India is 
famous, have developed and evolved through the 
course of many centuries and take their origins 
from the time of the great Mogul Empire. 

Southern India with its Hindu traditions, provides 
us with vegetable accompaniments and main 
dishes. In this section many familiar vegetables 
including marrow, aubergine and broccoli are 
transformed by the addition of coconut and spices 
into exotic and tasty dishes. 

The diversity of the Indian cuisine is continued 
throughout the other sections which are devoted 
to Eastern, Western and Central India, Alongside 
recipes for the familiar Beef and Chicken Curries 
you will discover an exciting range of unusual 
recipes like the various dishes, sweet and savoury* 
which make use of cream cheese, and Kela Kofta 
which are savoury banana balls in an exotic sauce. 

Also included in this widely researched book are a 
large number of desserts which will undoubtedly 
add a new dimension to your Indian cooking. 

When planning the finishing Touches for your meal 
you can choose from delicious Mango or 
Pistachio Ice Creams, various sweet rice dishes, or 
even serve Chaat, a refreshing fruit salad with a 
spicy difference. 

This book aims to be more than just a collection 
of recipes; the numerous introductions to the 
recipes give additional information and tips about 
the various dishes which it is hoped will add to 
your knowledge and enjoyment of Indian cooking. 
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USEFUL Faces FII7D FIGURES 



NOTES ON METRICATION 



In this book, quantities have been given in both metric and 
Imperial measures. Exact conversion from Imperial to 
metric measures does not usually give very convenient 
working quantities and so for greater convenience we have 
rounded off metric measures into units of 25 grammes. 

The table below shows recommended equivalents: 



Outices/fluid 

ounces 


Approx, g. and 
ml. to nearest 
whole figure 


Recommended 
conversion to 
nearest unit of 25 


1 


28 


25 


2 


57 


50 


3 


85 


75 


4 


1 13 


100 


5 (i pint) 


142 


150 


6 


170 


*75 


7 


198 


200 


8 (i lb.) 


226 


225 


9 


255 


250 


10 (J pint) 


283 


275 


1 1 


3*i 


300 


12 


340 


350 


13 


368 


375 


14 


39f> 


400 


15 (i pint) 


428 


425 


16 (1 lb.) 


456 


450 


17 


484 


475 


18 


5*2 


500 


19 


54i 


550 


20 (1 pint) 


569 


575 



Note When converting quantities over 20 oz., first add 
the appropriate figures in the centre column, then adjust 
to the nearest unit of 25. As a general guide, 1 kg. (1000 g.) 
equals 2-2 lb. or about 2 lb. 3 oz.; 1 litre (1000 ml.) equals 
1-76 pints or almost exactly 1 j pints. 

Liquid measures The millilitre is a very small unit of 
measurement and we felt that to use decilitres (units of 
100 ml.) would be easier. In most cases it is perfectly 
satisfactory to round off the exact conversion to the nearest 
decilitre, except for i pint; thus | pint (142 ml.) is dl., 

J pint (283 ml.) is 3 dl., j pint (428 ml.) is 4 dl., and 1 pint 
(569 ml.) is 6 dl. For quantities over 1 pint we have used 
litres and fractions of a litre. 

Tablespoons You will note that often measurements are 
given in tablespoons; the spoon used is the British 
Standard measuring spoon of 17-7 millilitres. All spoon 
measures are level. 



Oven temperatures 

This chart gives the Celsius (Centigrade) equivalents 
recommended by the Electricity Council. 



Description 


Fahrenheit 


Celsius 


Gas Mark 


Very cool 


225 


1 10 


1 




250 


*30 


i 


Cool 


275 


140 


1 




300 


*50 


2 


Moderate 


325 


170 


3 




350 


180 


4 


Moderately hot 


375 


190 


5 




400 


200 


6 


Hot 


425 


220 


7 




450 


230 


8 


Very hot 


475 


240 


9 


NOTES FOR AMERICAN USERS 



In the recipes in this book quantities are given in American 
standard cup and spoon measures as well as Imperial and 
metric measures. The list below gives some American 
equivalents or substitutes for terms used in the book. 



British 


American 


dough or mixture 


batter 


frying pan 


skillet 


greaseproof paper 


wax paper 


grill 


broil 


kitchen tissue 


paper towels 


liquidiser 


blender 


muslin 


cheesecloth 


minced 


ground 


stoned 


pitted 


whisk 


beat/whip 
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inGRODUCGIOn 




To anyone setting out for the first time to cook Indian 
food, there appears to be a myriad of regional variations 
with which one has to cope. In an attempt to make things 
easier, I have set out the recipes simply according to the 
points of the compass. You will find chapters on North, 
South, East, West and Central India. This is not to say, 
however, that those of you who know your Indian 
cooking reasonably well will not find your old favourites. 



PLANNING A MENU 



Indians. It is true that some of them like a good deal of 
‘kick’ in their food, but most, quite sensibly, go for 
flavour. I think it is flavour that you should be aiming for 
when trying to emulate the Indian way of cooking. For 
this reason, it is very important when entertaining guests 
to ensure that you have a combination of dishes whose 
varying degrees of spiciness complement each other. Thus, 
your guests will be able to choose what they prefer and 
you will be able to satisfy not only the ‘fire-eaters’ but 
also the steak and kidney pudding men. 



I have tried to make the individual chapters as 
comprehensive as possible and by combining the recipes 
as advised in the summary at the end of each chapter, you 
should be able to produce an Indian meal representative of 
the area covered by the chapter. I would strongly advise 
those of you who intend to entertain guests with these 
recipes to ensure first of all that you are familiar with the 
techniques involved in the preparation of each dish. Of 
course, this will mean that your family will become 
guinea pigs for all your attempts at curry-making, but 
this is far better than trying to cook too many unfamiliar 
dishes, and perhaps having a disastrous time when it comes 
to entertaining your guests. 

To begin with, try to keep within the recipes mentioned 
in each chapter; this will minimise the risk of producing 
the wrong combination of dishes. Once you are confident 
of your proficiency you can start to juggle around with 
dishes between the chapters, in fact you can produce some 
very pleasing combinations as long as you follow the 
rules of common sense. For example, if you are serving 
rice, do not serve great mounds of chapattys or parathas 
as well. When you serve these breads, do ensure that they 
are freshly made as there is nothing worse than a soggy 
chapatty ! 

A lot of people are put off by the hotness of Indian food 
and will often use this as a reason for not eating it at all. 
Many a time I have heard the phrase: ‘I’m a meat Madras 
man myself’, said as proudly as if the speaker had endured 
a fate worse than death; but I feel that I must dispel this 
notion that people in the Western world have about the 



MAKING YOGURT 



If you arc at all worried about harming your guests’ 
palates with hot, spicy food, then one of the best standby 
antidotes is plenty of simple, plain, home-made yogurt. 
The last few years have seen a tremendous increase in the 
popularity of yogurt, and today one finds it in many 
forms and flavours. But I think it is true to say that the 
yogurt that is obtainable in plastic cartons in supermarkets, 
bears no comparison with the yogurt that is sold by the 
dood wallahs in the streets of India. Yogurt-making is 
another subject to which a great deal of mystique is 
attached, presumably to promote the various yogurt- 
making devices that are on the market. It always amazes 
me when people say: ‘I simply can’t make yogurt, it 
always goes to water’, because really yogurt-making is 
the easiest thing in the world; there is nothing to it. 

Yogurt is basically milk that has been turned sour by the 
action of various bacteria. In theory, as these bacteria 
multiply very quickly, it is only necessary to add a starter 
dose of the bacteria in the form of some already made 
bacteria from a shop yogurt and after a while you will 
have your own. In practice, as many of you who have 
tried will know, it is not quite as simple as that. This is 
because there exist in the air, and in the milk, although it 
is pasteurised in most cases, several other kinds of bacteria, 
all of which are equally capable of multiplying. So the 
first step in making successful yogurt is to boil the milk, 
and leave it to boil for about three or four minutes. This 
kills off* any bacteria that are liable to vie with the yogurt 
bacteria. 
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Thus you hi vc prepared a breeding ground free of 
competitors for the yogurt bacteria. AH living organisms 
have an optimum temperature at which they live best; 
yogurt bacteria are no exception to this rule and herein 
lies the secret of good yogurt-making. Once you have 
boiled the milk you must allow it to cool, and all you 
need to do is to add the starter dose of yogurt. But this is 
where most people make their mistake ; if you add the 
yogurt when the milk is too hot you will find that after 
leaving the milk to stand for the requisite twelve hours 
you will have an excessive amount of watery whey and a 
lumpy, cheese-like substance at the bottom of the pot. 
This yogurt is not suitable for cooking or eating! The 
golden rule is? "If in doubt, allow to coof; it is far better 
to add the starter yogurt at a lower temperature than one 
too high. All you need to do then is to set the milk in a 
warm place in your kitchen w'hcre it is not likely to be 
disturbed for twelve hours. If you have never made 
yogurt before, I would advise you to start off with just a 
pint of milk although you will find that some of the 
recipes, especially the ones from north India, require 
greater quantities than this. 



COOKING UTENSILS 



Much has been made of the various cooking utensils 
which are used in the Indian cuisine but in fact you will 
find that the utensils are available in any Western kitchen. 
For curries, all you need is a heavy iron pot and a wooden 
spoon with w r hich to stir* 

hi some of the recipes I have mentioned the use of a 
liquidiser. Whilst this speeds matters greatly, it is by no 
means essential, and a little hard pounding with a pestle 
and mortar wtll achieve the same results, albeit less 
speedily. 

In nearly every case where a specific Indian utensil is used 
I have found that there is a corresponding Western one, 
and it is the latter which 1 have mentioned. What you are 
trying to achieve when preparing an Indian dish is to 
impart the flavour of the various spices to the meat or 
vegetables that you are cooking. This is done by preparing 
the spiced sauces and in some cases by preparing the meat 
in such a w ay that it readily accepts the spice flavours. The 
skill of the Indian cuisine lies in the special methods 
required to bring out the flavour of the spices and to 
prepare the meat and vegetables; it is by no means 
necessary to have special Indian utensils to achieve this. 



you have to do is to add the correct quantity (usually one 
cup of dry rice per person), to double the volume of 
boiling water and then boil until the rice has softened and 
there is no hard centre to each grain. Drain off the excess 
water and transfer the rice to a covered dish and put into 
a hot oven for 30 minutes. You will now have perfect 
snow white fluffy rice with every grain separate, 

SPICES 



The appreciation of spices and their various combinations 
is an acquired art, and can only be achieved after many, 
many years of studied blending, cooking and tasting. 
However, it must be stressed from the very start that the 
word spicing docs not apply solely to how hot the dish is 
but to its flavour, and as 1 have said before, it is the flavour 
that one should be aiming at when cooking an Indian dish. 
It would be helpful to go through some of the spices and 
to point out their various functions. 

Coriander Dhania Coriander is used in three ways? 
either as the whole seeds; as powder; or as the leaves of the 
sprouted seed. The powder is more generally used both 
for flavouring curries and in the preparation of garam 
masala. The green leaves are used in the minced meat for 
koftas and kebabs. 

Cummin seed Zeera Used whole in rice and bread. 
Powder used in curry dishes. 

Red chilli powder Lai Mirch This is the dynamite that 
imparts the hotness to most Indian food. Use with care! 

Tamarind Imli The pod of the tropical tamarind tree, 
used crushed to produce a bitter flavour in curries. 

Fenugreek Met hi Used with fish and some meat dishes, 
mainly to hide smells. Hence its use with seafood ! 

Turmeric Haidi This is the pow dered root of a plant 
which grows in India, It is famous for its bright yellow 
colouring. When used in curries it colours the sauce a deep 
red. 

Most of these spices and the various other ingredients both 
fresh and dried, are available at Indian stores in most major ' 
Western cities. A number of these stores operate mail 
order departments for those customers who live in the 
provinces. 



COOKING RICE POPPA DU MS 



The cooking of rice seems to be another aspect of Indian 
cooking which Western housewives regard as a problem. 
One hears so many stories of how ordinary boiled rice 
has turned out as a jellied mass which takes hours to scrape 
off the saucepan that it is easy to believe that one has to be 
born within the shadow of the Taj-Mahal before one can 
produce perfect rice. Needless to say, this is not the case 
as long as a simple rule is observed, that is, always start 
with good quality rice. By good rice 1 mean the most 
expensive Basmati rice that you can buy - it is false 
economy to buy Patna rice unless you want to make rice 
pudding! When you have obtained the Basmati rice, all 



Even the relative novice at Indian cuisine will know what 
poppadums are. Perhaps this is because they are the most 
bland of Indian savouries and I have yet to meet anyone 
who does not like them. Essentially the poppadum is a 
crisp form of bread made from chick-pea flour. I have not 
included a recipe for poppadums for although they seem 
a simple dish, they are incredibly difficult to make. I 
think it is true to say that all Indian restaurants import 
them from India. This is because when rolling the dough 
the temperature and humidity are critical. There is a 
technique even in frying them and it is worth bearing in 
mind a few points. 
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You will find that the poppadums you buy from the 
delicatessen are about four inches in diameter. After frying 
they should be double this in size. It is essential to keep the 
oil clean. The poppadums will be quite dusty and the dust 
will spoil the oil so before cooking, tap each raw 
poppadum to get rid of the dust. The temperature of the 
oil is critical. A piece of poppadum should sizzle 
immediately when dropped in if the oil is at the correct 
temperature. Use a large frying pan of medium depth and 
fill it with vegetable oil to just less than an inch below the 
brim. Heat gently and keep testing the temperature with 
pieces of poppadum (remove each piece after testing and 



always use a fresh piece). When the oil has reached the 
right temperature fry the poppadums two at a time, 
giving each side about five seconds. By frying two at a 
time you will prevent the poppadums curling up. The 
idea is to keep them as flat as possible. Remove as soon as 
they have reached their full size and stand on kitchen 
paper edgeways to drain. Ideally, poppadums should be 
served as fresh as possible but they should be thoroughly 
drained of oil. In humid weather you may find that even 
freshly cooked poppadums become soggy. To remedy 
this, place them under the grill for a few seconds but 
make sure that you do not toast them 



GARAM MASALA 



One of the other combined spices which has been much talked about by Indian cooks is garam masala. During my 
research for this book I have found that every cook I have talked to has his own special recipe for garam masala and so it 
seems an impossible task for me to recommend the right one. However, 1 will now give you a recipe for a garam masala 
that can be used universally throughout your curries, but by all means feel free to alter the ingredients to your taste. 

After all, if the Indian chefs can do it, there is no reason why you should not do it yourself. 



Note When storing spices, it cannot bo too highly stressed that the secret of good flavour is to keep your spices in tip-top 
condition. You can only do this by using airtight containers for all spices. 



IMPERIAL/ METRIC 

1 OZ./25 g. cardamom seed 

2 0Z./50 g. ground 
coriander 

i OZ./25 g. cloves 
J oz. cummin seed or 
powder 
| oz, macc 
large pinch nutmeg 



AMERICAN 

\ cup cardamom seed 
| cup ground coriander 

| cup cloves 
2 tablespoons cummin 
seed or powder 
2 tablespoons mace 
large pmch nutmeg 



1 Combine all the ingredients in a shallow ovenproof 
dish and roast them in a moderate oven (350° F, 

Gas Mark 4) for 20-30 minutes. Allow them to cool 
and then grind in a coffee grinder or a mortar 

and pestle. 

2 Store the spices in an airtight bottle. 
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IlORGR inDIFl 




A famous food critic who used to write for a London newspaper once said in an article that in his opinion Indian 
cooking had never reached any real peak. Whilst one could forgive him for this statement in view of the fact that he 
probably had very little experience of good Indian food, one could not help feeling that he was doing a grave injustice 
to Indian cooking as a whole. It is true to say that the sort of cooking that has been provided in the average Indian 
restaurant in Western cities has been far from adequate, but anybody who has ever tasted Mogul cuisine will know that 
this cuisine is as well developed in terms of expertise and finesse as the French and Italian sty les of cooking. 

It was the Moguls in the sixteenth century who brought their food to its flamboyant height with such dishes as 
shahi tukra, roghan gosht and kesari diaval, and it is the Mogul style of cooking which prevails in northern India today. 
The Moguls differed from the southern Indians in as much as they were essentially meat eaters and thus the cooking of 
north India shows meat cooking at its prime and over the centuries north Indian cooks have devised many methods of 
preparing delicious dishes from the various meats available. Thus this chapter on north India contains a number of 
delicious dishes utilising meat and more specifically, meat prepared by marinating. 



ROGHAN GOSHT 



The prowess of a north Indian cook is often judged by her ability to prepare roghan gosht. Consequently, there exist any 
number of recipes for this dish and some cooks insist on lengthy lists of ingredients sometimes over twenty items long. 
But the secret of roghan gosht lies not so much in the number of ingredients as in the way they arc put together. 



IMPERIAL/ METRIC 
[ l b . / 4 5 o g, lean lamb 
teaspoons salt 

1 pint/ 3 dL yogurt 

2 large onions 

8 OZ./225 g. ghee 
2 OZ./50 g. fresh ginger 

4 cloves garlic 

1 pint/l 4 dl, water 

£ teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

2 teaspoons paprika 

1 teaspoon cummin seed 
powder 

2 oz,/so g. tomato puree 



AMERICAN 

1 lb. lean lamb 

1 1 teaspoons salt 
cups yogurt 

2 large onions 

1 cup ghee 

£ cup chopped fresh 
ginger 

4 cloves garlic 
£ cup water 

£ teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

2 teaspoons paprika pepper 
1 teaspoon cummin seed 

powder 

scant | cup tomato paste 



1 Cut the meat into i-inch cubes, then add the salt to the 
yogurt and rub well into the meat. 

2 Cover and leave in the fridge for 24 hours, 

3 The following day, slice the onions and fry in the ghee 
until golden brown. Use a heavy 4-pint saucepan for 
both the frying and the main cooking. 

4 Liquidise the chopped ginger and garlic with the water 
and add to the onions. Simmer for 10 minutes. 

5 Add the rest of the spices and simmer lot lo minutes. 
Add tomato puree and stir for 5 minutes. 

6 Then add the meat with the marinade and cook gently 
for i\ hours or until the meat is tender. 
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TANDOORI CRAWFISH 



Be prepared to dig deep into your pockets for this one, it must be one of the most expensive dishes in the book. You 
might when you look at the final result, be excused for wondering whether it is really worth all the trouble and expense. 
I must admit that 1 have not been very impressed with tandoori crawfish but I include it because many of my friends 
have enthused over it believing it to be the ultimate in tandoori cooking. In Britain the only way to obtain crawfish is 
to buy them frozen. Sometimes they are known as large prawns' or lagousta*. Whatever they are called, you will be 
expected to part with a fantastic sum per pound of crawfish, including the shells. 



imperial/metric 
12 crawfish 
^ pint/3 dl. yogurt 
| pint/ 1 J dl. vinegar 
I teaspoon salt 
I teaspoon black pepper 
J teaspoon paprika 
\ teaspoon chilli powder 
i teaspoon garam masala 
i teaspoon fenugreek 
red food colouring 
I oz,/25 g. fresh ginger, 
chopped 



AMERICAN 
12 crawfish 
i£ cups yogurt 
§ cup vinegar 
l teaspoon salt 
i teaspoon black pepper 
| teaspoon paprika pepper 
J teaspoon chili powder 
i teaspoon garam masala 
i teaspoon fenugreek 
red food coloring 
\ cup chopped fresh ginger 



wedges of lemon 



For garnish 

wedges of lemon 




If you get the crawfish in a solid block of icc, thaw out 
by soaking in cold water. If you use hot water you w ill 
find that the fish will cloud over and some of the 
flavour will be lose 

Meanwhile, prepare the sauce for the marination. Put 
the yogurt and vinegar into a liquidiser together with 
the salt, pepper, paprika, chilli powder, garam masala 
and fenugreek. Liquidise until a smooth sauce is 
obtained. More red colouring should be added until 
the sauce is quite red. 

Put to one side and turn your attention to the 
crawfish which should by now have separated. The 
heads are usually removed by the fishmonger and the 
body left with six legs dangling from the shell. If the 
head has been left on, simply cut this off with a sharp 
knife. Now pull off the legs and the central section of 
the shell by inserting your thumb under the shell 
where the legs were. The tail part of the shell should 
now pull off along with the front part of the shell. Now 
remove the sand tract which runs along the animal 
longways. It is essential to do this otherwise a 
completely new texture is given to the dish ! Try not to 
break the fish up too much when doing this. 

Now immerse in the sauce and marinate for about 2 



The traditional way of cooking this is in a tandoor on 
skewers but you can use an ordinary charcoal barbecue 
or a grill. As with any tandoori cooking, the emphasis 
must be on thorough cooking so it is important not to 
have the heat too high. One of the pitfalls of this dish is 
to allow the fish to dry out so try to serve it as freshly 
cooked as possible. You will find for quantity that about 
three crawfish per person is adequate but of course you 
can adjust this according to your generosity and pocket. 

6 Serve garnished with lemon. A salad and any aubergine 
dish make good accompaniments. 
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PAS AND A 



This dish is to be found more in Pakistan than in India as of course, Hindus will not eat beef. It is very similar to roghan 
gosht in its preparation but as the quality of beef in India is usually inferior to that of lamb, the authentic recipe calls for 
a period of marination. When using a tough piece of meat, m an nation can last anything up to six days but with a 
relatively tender cut of meat the marination need only take 24 hours. 



imperial/metric 

1 lb,/45<> g lean beef 
i£ teaspoons salt 

£ pint/3 dl. yogurt 

2 large onions 

8 0Z./225 g. ghee 
2 02 /50 g, fresh ginger 
4 cloves garlic 
2 teaspoons coriander 
powder 

1 teaspoon garam masala 
| teaspoon chilli powder 

2 teaspoons paprika 

£ teaspoon cummin seed 
powder 

2 teaspoons turmeric 



AMERICAN 
1 lb, lean beef 

1 £ teaspoons salt 
li cups yogurt 

2 large onions 

1 cup ghee 

| cup sliced fresh ginger 
4 cloves garlic 

2 teaspoons coriander 
powder 

1 teaspoon garam masala 

1 teaspoon chili powder 

2 teaspoons paprika pepper 
| teaspoon cummin seed 

powder 

2 teaspoons turmeric 



1 Cut the beef into |-inch thick slices* Then tendcrise the 
meat which you can do either by using a mechanical 
tende rising machine or simply by laying the meat on 
your worktop and using a mallet. 

2 Then rub the salt into the meat and marinate it in the 
yogurt for 24 hours or longer if possible. 

3 With the marination complete, take a large, heavy pot 
and fry the onions until golden brown in the ghee. 
Then slice the ginger and the garlic and add to the 
saucepan with the rest of the spices. Stir well until you 
have a beautifully aromatic sauce. 

4 All that remains is to add the meat along with the 
yogurt and cook very gently until tender. This will 
take from J hour to hours. 



KOFTA CURRY 
Curried meat bath 



This dish is nearly always found at Indian parties, notably wedding feasts. This is because it is cheap to produce and it 
goes well with the other great 'filler-up’ - nee. If you have never cooked Indian food before, this is probably the best 
dish to start with. 



IMPERIAL/ METRIC 
jlb./450 g. raw minced 
meat 

i lb./450 g. onions 
6 cloves garlic 
1 o2 + / 25 g. parsley 

1 egg 

oil for deep frying 
4 02./ 1 00 g, ghee 

2 teaspoons salt 

i teaspoon chilli powder 
] teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

1 teaspoon cummin seed 
powder 

2 teaspoons garam masala 
2 teaspoons paprika 

[ teaspoon turmeric 
2 oz./ 50 g. fresh ginger 
£ pint/3 dl. yogurt 



AMERICAN 

i lb. raw ground meat 



I Re-pass the minced meat through a mincer with half 
the onions, three cloves of garlic and the parsley. 



1 lb. onions 
6 cloves garlic 
\ cup chopped parsley 
* c gg 

oil for deep frying 

1 cup ghee 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon chili powder 
1 teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

1 teaspoon cummin seed 
powder 

2 teaspoons garam masala 

2 teaspoons paprika pepper 
1 teaspoon turmeric 
J cup chopped fresh ginger 
cups yogurt 



2 Take the resulting mixture, add the egg and mix well 
with the hands. Form into i-inch diameter balls, 

3 Deep-fry the balls for 2 minutes in hot oil. 

4 Slice the remaining onions and fry in the ghee until 
golden brown, 

5 Add the spices and stir well for 10 minutes. 

6 Then add the meat balls and simmer for 30 minutes 
turning the balls frequently to ensure that they do not 
stick to the bottom of the pot. 

7 After 30 minutes add the yogurt and simmer for a 
further 30 minutes, stirring well. 

Illustrated on pages 56 and 57. 
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BAIGAN TAMATAR 
Aubergines cooked with tomatoes 



With the exception of ladies’ fingers (okra), baigan tamatar is probably the most popular dish available in the tandoori- 
style restaurants. It typifies the blandness of the northern Indian cuisine and you actually know what you are eating. 



Note Always choose firm aubergines which at the height of the season should be almost black in colour. Tinned 
aubergines are virtually useless for this dish, The tomatoes may, however, be as ripe as you like, provided that they are 
Still firm and the skins arc not broken. 



imperial/metric 
2 medium onions 
8 0Z./225 g. ghee 
1 small clove garlic 
£ teaspoon chilli powder 
I bay leaf 

1 -inch/ 2* 5 -cm. stick 
cinnamon 
teaspoons salt 
\ teaspoon ground black 
pepper 
little water 
1 lb./450 g. tomatoes 

1 lb,/45o g. aubergines 

2 tablespoons tomato puree 



AMERICAN 

2 medium onions 
1 cup ghee 

1 small clove garlic 
i teaspoon chili powder 
i bay leaf 

1 -inch stick cinnamon 

1 J teaspoons salt 
| teaspoon ground black 
pepper 
little water 
] lb. tomatoes 
1 lb, eggplants 

3 tablespoons tomato paste 



1 Chop the onions and fry them in the ghee until golden 
brown. Add the garlic, chilli powder, bay leaf, 
cinnamon, salt and black pepper. Also add a little water 
and bring to the boil, stirring constantly. 

2 Now add the tomatoes, peeled and quartered, and 
continue to boil for 5 minutes. 

3 Chop the aubergines into cubes (not forgetting to 
remove the tough green leaves at the bottom of the 
aubergine) and add to the pot with the tomato puree. 
Simmer for 30 minutes until the aubergines arc tender 
but do not overcook otherwise they will disintegrate. 

Illustrated on pages 56 and 37. 



KEEMA PIMENTO 
Mimed meat with green peppers 



The green pepper, is among the few exotic vegetables that are readily available at most greengrocers. However, 
although the green pepper's fate is usually to garnish an otherwise tired green salad, there are other uses for this delicious 
vegetable, and I consider the following recipe for keeina pimento does it more than justice. 



imperial/metric 
i lb /450 g. green peppers 
vegetable oil 

1 lb./45Q g, onions 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons ground black 
pepper 

1 teaspoon cummin seed 
powder 

2 teaspoons garam masala 
pinch ground cinnamon 
i£ teaspoons chilli powder 

3 Ib./i^ kg. raw minced 
meat 

for 

green pepper rings 
tomatoes 



AMERICAN 

i lb. green sweet peppers 
vegetable oil 

1 lb, onions 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons ground black 
pepper 

£ teaspoon cummin seed 
powder 

2 teaspoons garam masala 
pinch ground cinnamon 

1 1 teaspoons chili powder 

3 lb. raw ground meat 

rnish 

green sweet pepper rings 
tomatoes 



1 Cut the green peppers into strips a \ inch wide, 
making sure that you discard all the seeds, the white 
centre and the green stalk. Heat the oil in a heavy pan 
and saute the strips for about a minute. Then remove, 
transfer to a dish and place in a warm oven. 

2 Now slice the onions and add to the oil. Fry until 
golden brown, add the salt, black pepper, cummin 
seed powder, garam masala, cinnamon powder and 
chilli powder and stir tor 2 minutes, 

3 Add the minced meat and cook it gently, stirring to 
make sure that none sticks to the bottom ol the pan. 
This will probably take 20 minutes but it is worth 
cooking the minced meat well. 

4 Now all that remains is to add the green peppers and 
again, stir over a very low heat, for a further 10 
minutes. 



Illustrated on page 32, 



5 Serve garnished with rings of green pepper and 
tomato. 
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SEEKH KEBAB 
Spicy lamb fingers 



A lot of people seem to think that scckh k^ab is a dish peculiar to the religious sect who wear turbans and never cut 
their hair. This of course is not true. The word seekh in Hindi means a skewer, and ‘seekh kebab 5 is simply a kebab on a 
skewer. This skewer of kebab was originally cooked in the tandoor but as I explained in the case of the tandoori crawfish 
it is not necessary to hatffc a five foot high conical oven to produce good tandoori crawfish or other dishes. I must confess 
however, that a lot of the essential flavour of the seekh kebab comes from the charcoal smoke of the fire in which it is 
normally cooked. The best Western compromise that 1 can think of for cooking this dish is a charcoal barbecue. 



Note The idea behind the seekh kebab is to spic^je meat but to do it in such a way that it involves no pre-cooking a 
spiced sauce. This is done by re-passing the minced meat through a mincer with the various spices. Another point of 
interest is that the skewers used in fndia to cook seekh kebab are different to the ones we are msed to in the West. These 
skewers are made of iron or steel and are approximately 3 feet long and § inch in diameter. ItTs the diameter that is 
significant as you can sec that the meat will have a f-inch hole through it and in order to cook it the seekh kebab is first 
formed into a ball about 2 inches in diameter and then moulded into a sausage-shape on the skewers. When re-using the 
skewers it is essential to make sure that they are clean otherwise you will have problems removing the next set of kebabs. 

% 



imperial/metric 

1 lb./4so g. raw minced 
lamb 

2 medium onions 

2 tablespoons breadcrumbs 
2 0Z./50 g. fresh coriander 



1 lb. 



AMERICAN 
w ground lamb 



| teaspoon salt 
T teaspoon garam masala 
1 tablespoon finely chopped 
green pepper, 

I tablespoon lemon juice 



lettuce 

cucumber 



2 medium onions 

3 tablespoons bread crumbs 
1 J cups chopped fresh * 

coriander 
i teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon garam masala 
I tablespoon finely chopped 
green sweet pepper 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
For garnish 

lettuce 

cucumber 



Rc-pass the minced meat through the ttimccr with the 
onions, breadcrumbs, coriander, salt, garam masala and 
the green pepper. & 

Add the lemon juice to the mixture and form into 
balls of about 2 inches in diameter. Push these on to the 
skewer and gradually mould them into sausage-shapes 
along the metal*. 

a 

These can either be cooked gently on a low heat with 
a barbecue or grill, or in the oven at J50 0 F., Gas Mark 
4, for 15 to 20 minutes. When the meat comes off the t 
skewer cleanly, the kebab is cooked right through and 
ready to serve on a bed of lettuce and cucumber. 
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TIKKA KEBAB 



Oiy of the delights of travelling in the Indian sub-continent is the njyriad of individuals pedling their wares. It seems 
that in the Western world our big cities have lost the basic services that make our lives flow smoothly. In India it is still 
possible to find almost anything one would want to buy in the bazaars of even the largest towns. Foremost in any bazaar 
are the food vendors. The character of the eastern market changes entirely as dusk falls. The daily smells give way to the 
distinctive aroma of charcoal fires and roasting meat - the aroma of tikka kebab. There is nothing very complicated 
about preparing this dish, but the result is exquisite. Essentially the dish consists of marinated cubes of lean meat gently 
barbecued. Tikka kebab is at its best when cooked over a charcoal fire and thus is very good for an open air barbecue. 
However, quite reasonable results can be obtained by cooking it under a grill. The secret is in the preparation. In India 
goat meat is usually used but of course lamb will give perfectly acceptable results. 

Note This dish is bq^ter the longer the meat is marinated. For very lean and tender meat 24 hours should be sufficient, 
but there is nothing wrong with leaving it for up to a week in a cool place. 



imperial/metric 
1 medium onion 
3 tablespoons vegetable oil 
I lb./450 g. lean lamb 

1 lemon 

2 cloves garlic 

1 OZ./25 g. fresh ginger, 
chopped 

1 teaspoon garam masala 
1 teaspoon paprika 
1 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons vinegar 
i pint/3 dl. yogurt 



AMERICAN 



onibn rings 
wedges of lemon 



1 medium onion 
scant i cup vegetable oil 

1 lb. lean lamb 
J lemon 

2 cloves garlic 

i cup chopped fresh ginger 

I 

1 teaspoon garam misala 
1 teaspoon paprika pepper 
1 teaspoon salt 
scanf i CU P vinegar 

ii cups yogurt 
For garnish 

onion rings 
wedges of lemon 



C -j 




Chop the onion and add to the oil. 

Take the meat and cut into i-inch cubes. Be sure to 
trim away any excess fat. 

/M 

Take the lemon and rub all vver the meat. It is best to 
use a shallow baking tin for this. Now rub the oil and 
cMion mixture over the meat. It is important to get to 
grips with the meat and knead it well. 

Take the remaining ingredients and liquidise together 
into a smooth mixture. 

i^dd this mixture to the meat and blend in well. The 
cubes of meat should be covered by the liquid. Store in 
a cool place for the marination period. 

When you come to cook the tikkas, bear in mind that 
they must be served and eaten when freshly cooked as 
they tend to dry out if left to stand. There is some skill 
in cooking this dish and the secret is to ensure that each 
cube is cooked uniformly by turning the skewer 
occasionally. Unlike the scekh lcebab, ordinary sized 
skewers are used. Thread about four cubes onto each 
skewer and place over the charcoal or under tfl^ grill. 

It is better to cook slowly to ensure even cooking. 

Serve when the outside starts to go dark brown. Tikka 
kebab is usually eaten with some sort of bread and I 
would recommend parathas as the best accompaniment 
Garnish with onion rings and wedges of lemon. 



/ o. 
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I Before skinning the chicken, cut off the lowest joints of the 
wings and legs then position the bird with the breast 
uppermost and the cavity away from you. 




3 Turn the chicken over and continue to cut away a strip of 
skin from the underside of the bird. Finish by cutting off the 





2 Pinch the skin at the top of the chicken and ease away 
gently with a sharp knife right down to the neck end. 




4 To joint the chicken, insert a sharp knife between the breast 
and leg and cut through the flesh to the thigh joint. Separate 
the legs from the breasts. 




6 Divide the rest of the chicken into two halves by cutting 
along the breastbone and down through the backbone with 
scissors. Divide all the joints to make at least twelve pieces. 
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CHICKEN CURRY 



No Indian cookery book is complete without a recipe for that old standby, chicken curry; the following recipe may seem 
rather complicated at first but I assure you that it is the only way to produce something that is chicken curry and not just 
curried chicken. One of the advantages of this dish is that it is far better to use a cheap boiling fowl than a tender but 
more expensive, oven-ready fowl. Do not be put off by the fact that you can only obtain good broilers over about 4 lb. 
in weight, you can always use the pieces of left-overs in a biryani. Chicken curry like kofta curry, as it is quite exotic by 
Eastern standards and still a cheap dish to prepare, is a great favourite at wedding feasts. Of course it goes very well with 
rice. 



imperial/metric 
1 4-lb./iJ-kg. boiling fowl 
12 0Z./350 g. ghee 
1^ lb./675 g. onions 
4 oz./ioo g. fresh ginger 
1 head garlic, about 
7 or 8 cloves 

1 pint/6 dl. water 

2 teaspoons tumeric 

2 teaspoons garam masala 

3 teaspoons salt 

3 teaspoons cummin seed 
powder 

\ teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

1 teaspoon chilli powder 
10 cardamoms 
10 cloves 

4 bay leaves 

5 sticks cinnamon 
\ pint/3 dl. yogurt 



AMERICAN 

I 4-lb. stewing chicken 
ij cups ghee 
ij lb. onions 

1 cup chopped fresh ginger 

1 head garlic, about 
7 or 8 cloves 

cups water 

2 teaspoons turmeric 

2 teaspoons garam masala 

3 teaspoons salt 

3 teaspoons cummin seed 
powder 

j teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

1 teaspoon chili powder 
10 cardamoms 
10 cloves 

4 bay leaves 

5 sticks cinnamon 
ij cups yogurt 



1 Those of you who have ever eaten Indian food will 
have noticed that all the chicken dishes use chicken 
which has been skinned, so the first job is to skin the 
fowl! There are many theories about skinning 
chicken but I have found that the best method is to 
skin the chicken virtually whole. First cut off the 
lowest joints of the wings and legs and lay the bird the 
right way up with the cavity away from you. 

2 Now pinch the skin at the top of the chicken and 
gently cut away with a sharp knife right down to the 
neck end. Now turn the bird over and continue to cut 
away a strip of skin from the underside of the chicken, 
finishing by cutting off the parson’s nose. 

3 Next comes the jointing of the chicken, which is shown 
in the diagrams opposite. 

4 Take a heavy, 4-pint saucepan and melt the ghee, 
adding half the sliced onions. 




While they are frying on a gentle heat, liquidise the 
ginger, garlic and the rest of the onions with the water. 
When the onions are golden brown add the liquidised 
mixture and stir on a low heat for 10 minutes. 

Now add the turmeric, garam masala, salt, cummin 
seed powder, pepper, chilli powder, cardamoms, 
cloves, bay leaves, and cinnamon and stir for a further 
10 minutes. 

Then add the chicken pieces and the yogurt. Cover the 
pan and cook on a low heat for 3 hours. You will now 
have beautifully cooked chicken in which the spice has 
permeated the meat to the bone, and the flesh will fall 
away at a touch when properly done. 
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CHICKEN BIRYANI 



There are many recipes for this dish, some of them complex, some very easy. The following recipe is to my mind 
perhaps the simplest and the most economical way of using up your lefl-overs. For a cook in a hurry, it gives the 
satisfaction of looking like a dish that has taken a lot of time to prepare when in fact it only needs about 15 minutes 
(assuming you have the left-over chicken curry). The recipe below is for chicken but you can adapt it to any other 
left-over meat. For example, lamb biryani from roghan gosht, beef biryani from pasanda. 



imperial/metric 
12 O 2./350 g* best Basmati 
rice 

12 OZ./350 g. left-over 
chicken (from chicken 
curry) 

^ pint/3 dl. left-over 
chicken curry sauce 
} teaspoon orange food 
colouring 



AMERICAN 

2 cups best Basmati rice 

J lb, left-over chicken 
(from chicken curry) 



1 hard-boiled egg 

2 tomatoes 

1 green pepper 



cups left-over chicken 
curry sauce 

\ teaspoon orange food 
coloring 
for garnish 

1 hard-cooked egg 

2 tomatoes 

I green sweet pepper 



1 Cook the rice in the usual manner by boiling in twice 
its volume of water (see page 6). Next, drain the rice 
and put in a hot oven to ensure that every grain is 
separate. 

2 Heat the curry sauce in a frying pan until it boils and 
then add the chicken pieces. These should be cooked 
over a high flame turning continuously to prevent 
sticking. After about 2 or 3 minutes the chicken should 
be well heated, 

3 Now add the cooked rice along with the orange food 
colouring. Saute the rice very quickly (not longer than 
[ minute), until it all has an homogeneous orange 
colour and the chicken is well mixed in. If the rice 
appears too dry, add a little more curry sauce or water. 

4 Transfer to a hot oval platter and garnish with the 
sliced, boiled egg, tomato and green pepper. 
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Raeta (page 7$), and chicken biryani 
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T ANDOORI CHICKEN 



This is without doubt the most famous of all dishes associated with northern India. Tandoori chicken owes this fame 
mainly to the hundreds of tandoori-stylc restaurants that have sprung up in the major cities of Europe in the last five 
years. The name Tandoori’ comes from the Hindi word tatidoor, which means a tall, cylindrical clay oven which was 
used originally in north India to cook meat dishes and bread. Howe vet, it is by no means necessary to own one of these 
monstrous constructions in order to produce authentic tandoori chicken. As in most tandoori meat dishes, the secret lies 
in the preparation especially in the marinating and rubbing-in process. Those who tell you that the dish is not tandoori 
chicken true unless it has been cooked laboriously in a clay oven, will also tell you that the bird used must be under 12 oz. 
in weight. As both 12-oz. chickens and clay ovens arc hard to come by in most cities, I have selected a recipe which 
utilises an oven-ready frozen chicken and a conventional stove. 



imperial/metric 
I j-ib./ij-kg. oven-ready 
chicken 

i pint/ 1-^ dl. vinegar 

1 pint/ti dl. yogurt 

2 large onions 
4 cloves garlic 

2 0Z./50 g. fresh ginger, 
un peeled 

1 lemon 

2 teaspoons garam masala 
1 teaspoon chilli powder 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon yellow food 
colouring 

2 \ teaspoons salt 

For garnish 

lettuce 
tomatoes 
onion rings 

Illustrated on pages 24 and 25. 



AMERICAN 

1 j-Ib. oven-ready chicken 

§ cup vinegar 
cups yogurt 

2 large onions 
4 cloves garlic 

i cup unpeeled fresh ginger 

1 lemon 

2 teaspoons garam masala 
1 teaspoon chili powder 

1 teaspoon paprika pepper 
| teaspoon yellow food 
coloring 
1 \ teaspoons salt 

lettuce 
tomatoes 
onion rings 




1 Skin and quarter the chicken and make two 1 -inch 
deep cuts in each of the quarters. It is essential not to go 
too deep otherwise the chicken will break up during 
cooking. 

2 Place the vinegar and a little of the yogurt in a 
liquidiser, switch the liquidiser on to its lowest speed 
and add pieces of onion, garlic, and peeled ginger 
sparingly, so that the liquidiser is not overloaded. 

3 Now quarter the lemon and add three quarters to the 
liquidiser ; liquidise until a smooth sauce is obtained. 
Pour off a little of this liquid into a bowl and add the 
rest of the spices except the salt, mixing well to ensure 
that there arc no lumps. 

4 Return the sauce to the liquidiser and liquidise for 
another 30 seconds. 

5 Now rake the chicken quarters and rub well with the 
salt and the remaining quarter of lemon, ensuring that 
the juice gets right inside the cuts that you made 
earlier. This rubbing-in process makes it easier for the 
sauce to penetrate during the marinating process. Lay 
the chicken pieces in a shallow baking tray, add the 
marinade and place in a fridge for 24 to hours. It is 
advisable to cover the tray with baking foil to ensure 
that the smells of the fridge do not penetrate the 
chicken and vice-versa. 

6 Remove the baking foil after the 2 days and transfer 
the baking tray to an oven at 35<TF., Gas Mark 4. Cook 
for ij hours. 

7 Remove the chicken from the liquid and serve the 
yogurt mixture separately if liked. 

Tandoori chicken is best served on a bed of lettuce 
leaves and garnished with tomatoes and onion rings. 



n t 
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PA KORA 



In every busy market place in northern India and Pakistan you will find a pakora wallah. I have heard the pakora 
described in many ways, perhaps the most apt being that it is like a spiced Yorkshire pudding with a filling* Some may 
say this is an unfair judgment on the pakora, as the Yorkshire pudding is not done justice by the cheap purveyors in this 
country but quite the reverse is true in India where the roadside vendors have perfected the art of pakora-making to such 
* a degree that you always find queues of people by the stalls waiting to crunch their way through a \ lb. of their favourite 
pakora. Pakoras may be made of many things, but of course the most essential thing is the batter. 



Note You can fill pakoras with almost any vegetable or fruit but the ones that I have found the most tasty and which 
are well received by most people are the ones made from thin slices of aubergine (baigan pakora), and those made from 
spinach (saag pakora). To make the former, the aubergines should be sliced to an |-inch thickness. The rounds of the 
aubergine are then dipped into the batter and deep-fried in dean cooking oil If it is too hot you will find that the 
pakoras go very dark brown on the outside and stay soft and stodgy inside ; if the oil is too cool they will be laden with 
fat when taken out. Jf in doubt, follow the manufacturer’s recommended temperature for fritters. When using spinach 
or any other sort of leaf, it is essential to ensure that the leaves are dry, otherwise the frying oil will deteriorate very 
quickly. You will find pakoras an interesting and simple snack to serve at teatime and they make a change from biscuits 
and cucumber sandwiches ! 



imperial/ metric 
i medium onion 
£ lemon 

\ pint/3 dl. yogurt 
i teaspoon chilli powder 
£ teaspoon dry mustard 
5-6 oz*/ 1 50-175 g. gram 
flour or chick-pea flour 
vegetable oil 

Illustrated on page 2$. 



AMERICAN 

1 medium onion 
i lemon 
li cups yogurt 
1 teaspoon chili powder 
i teaspoon dry mustard 
cups gram flour or 
chick-pea flour 
vegetable oil 



1 Cut up the onion and lemon into small pieces and add it 
with the yogurt to a liquidiser and bring to a smooth 
sauce. Pour this out into a large mixing bowl and add 
the chilli powder and mustard. 

2 Now comes the most important part of the batter- 
making, the addition of the gram flour. Those of you 
who arc not familiar with this will realise on opening 
the packet that it is much finer than our ordinary flour. 
Because of this, it forms lumps a lot more easily, and it 
is a lot more difficult to mix into the batter. It is 




essential then that the gram flour be well sieved into the 
mixture and it should be stirred constantly, preferably 
with a wire whisk. Keep adding the flour until you 
have obtained a batter which forms small peaks which 
disintegrate 1 5 or 20 seconds after they have formed. 
Depending on how liquid the yogurt is, you may have 
to add more or less gram flour. You should find that 
this batter will keep for w eeks if it is covered and 
placed in a fridge and that it is also quite easy to freeze 
— very useful if you ever want teatime snacks in a 
hurry. 
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Plain hailed rice { page 6) t and tarka dal {page 10) 
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Ladies’ fingers (page 22 ), and tomato salad 
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BHINDI BHAJt 
Ladies' fingers 



Bhindi, ladies* fingers, okra, call it what you will, this is the vegetable that everybody associates with Indian cooking. I 
think it is true to say that this vegetable is found nowhere outside the sub-continent and certainly no-one I have met has 
failed to express their appreciation of this dish when properly cooked. However, as with all popular dishes there are good 
and bad concoctions served under the guise of bhindi bhaji. Those to be shunned when eating in an Indian restaurant are 
the dishes that come with the bhindi whole in a long, stringy form. These dishes have undoubtedly been made from canned 
bhindi, and canning, in my opinion, has never successfully preserved the bhindi 5 s essential flavour. You can be sure, then, 
that if the bhindi comes in a chopped form it is fresh, but also beware of the concoctions that boast a lot of sauce. This 
proves that it has been made by a chef who does not really understand what he should be doing and that the essence of 
cooking bhindi is that you should taste the vegetable and not anything else. The bhindi should be immediately 
recognisable as such. Now that you know what you are trying to achieve 1 am sure you will be able to tackle this recipe 
with confidence! 






IMFEtUAL/METJilC 

2 large onions 
6 oz./i75 g- ghee 
4 cloves garlic 
pinch black pepper 
pinch salt 

2 teaspoons coriander 
powder 

J teaspoon tumeric 
1 lb./45Q g. fresh bhindi 
4 oz./ioo g. canned tomatoes 
t teaspoon fresh chopped 
mint 

| teaspoon gar am masala 

For i 

fresh mint 



AMERICAN 
2 large onions 
J cup ghee 
4 cloves garlic 
pinch black pepper 
pinch salt 

2 teaspoons coriander 
powder 

J teaspoon turmeric 
1 lb. fresh bhindi 
i cup canned tomatoes 
1 teaspoon fresh chopped 
mint 

i teaspoon garam masala 
wish 

fresh mint 



Illustrated on page 21, 



Cl 





1 Slice one onion and fry m the ghee in a heavy pot. 

2 Liquidise the remaining onion and the garlic along with 
the black pepper, salt, coriander and turmeric. 

3 Add this mixture to the onions and cook on a medium 
heat for 5 minutes. 

4 Meanwhile, prepare the bhindi. To do this it is 
essential to wash it thoroughly - remember it has come 
all the way from India and you do not know what it 
might have picked up on the way ! Having done this, it 
is necessary to top and tail each of the ladies* fingers and 
chop them into £-inch pieces. 

5 N ow add these to the spices. It is imperative that you 
stir the bhindi pieces and take care not to crush or mash 
them in any way. Cover the pot with a lid and cook 
on a very low flame for about 20 minutes. 

6 Then add the canned tomatoes, the mint and the garam 
masala. The bhindi will be quite soft by now so it is 
even more important to be careful when stirring in 
these ingredients. Simmer for 15 minutes. 

7 Serve garnished with fresh mint. 
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SAAG ALOO 

Curried spinach 



Most Western people with the exception of the Americans, have an aversion to spinach. Whilst they will agree that it is 
good for the constitution, they will usually on no account touch it themselves. This is a great shame because, like 
cabbage, spinach when properly cooked is a very tasty vegetable. Saag aloo is one of the few dishes which really brings 
out the fresh taste of spinach, if you can bring yourself to throw' tradition to the winds l am sure that you will find it is a 
very worthwhile dish. 



imperial/metric 
2 large onions 
4 oz./loo g. ghee 

1 teaspoon coriander 
seeds 

J teaspoon cummin seeds 
{ teaspoon chilli powder 
{ teaspoon coriander 
powder 

2 lb./90Q g. fresh spinach 
or I lb,/450 g. frozen 
spinach 

1 lb./450 g. potatoes 
\ teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons fenugreek 

2 green chillis (optional) 

4 oz./ioo g. canned 
tomatoes 

2 QZ./50 g. fresh ginger 



AMERICAN 
2 large onions 
| cup ghee 
| teaspoon coriander 
seeds 

\ teaspoon cummin seeds 
4 teaspoon chili powder 

1 teaspoon coriander 
powder 

2 lb. fresh spinach or I lb. 
frozen spinach 

1 lb, potatoes 
\ teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons fenugreek 
2 green chilis (optional) 

J cup canned tomatoes 

\ cup thinly sliced fresh 
ginger 



1 Slice 1 onion and fry in the ghee in a heavy saucepan 
until golden brown. Then add the coriander and 
cummin seeds and eook for a minute. 

2 Meanwhile, liquidise the rest of the onions and the 
chilli powder together with the coriander powder. 

Stir the liquid into the onions. Cook for 5 minutes. 

3 Wash the spinach and chop it into small pieces. Cook 
this for 10 minutes until it is tender, 

4 This gives you time to chop and peel the potatoes, 
cutting into l-inch cubes and then parboil for 5 to 8 
minutes in slightly salted water, 

5 Drain the water off the potatoes and add, with the 
spinach, salt, fenugreek and chillis, to the main pot. 
Stir in well and cook on a very low heat for 
approximately 10 minutes, turning occasionally. 

6 Then add the tomatoes and thinly sliecd ginger. Cover 
and simmer for 10 minutes, Saag aloo is one of the few 
Indian dishes that docs deteriorate on keeping so it is 
always best freshly made and served as soon as 
possible. 
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Par at has (page 27 h tandoori chicken (page i 8 ) t and poppadums (page 6 } 
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CHAPATTYS 



Chapattys need no introduction from me except to say that a well made chapatty is a joy to eat. As in rice cooking the 
secret of the chapatty docs not lie so much in the cooking as in the bask ingredients. A lot of the major cities nowadays 
have Indian delicatessens and even one or two of the larger milling firms make their own special brand of flour, known as 
chapatty dour or ata. It is this type of hour that you should be looking for to make chapattys. It is a mistake to make 
chapattys with wholemeal flour as I have tried and the result is far too starchy. The following quantities will make 
enough for four people. 



Note In India they usually cook chapattys on a hemispherical iron plate placed over the heat source called a tawa, but of 
course these arc not always available in the West and so you can make a compromise by using perhaps an upturned 
frying pan or a griddle. Chapattys should always be eaten fresh as a re-warmed chapatty is like leather. This fact is worth 
bearing in mind when you have guests and are trying to decide whether to have rice or some form of bread; the nee 
will release you for your guests whereas you will have to cook right up to the last minute if you choose one of the 
breads. 



impefmal/metric 
8 OZ./225 g. chapatty flour 
some water 
i teaspoon salt 



AMERICAN 

2 cups chapatty flour 
some water 
\ teaspoon salt 



Add the salt to the chapatty flour and gradually add 
the water until you obtain an homogeneous dough 
which is wet to the touch. The dough, however, 
should be quite firm and hard. 

To make one chapatty break off a piece of the dough 
approximately 2 inches in diameter and roll in some 
dry flour. Place the ball on a floured board and roll 
into a disc approximately 6 inches in diameter. The 
chapatty should be about | inch thick. 

Flour the tawa or equivalent lightly. It should be so 
hot that when water is thrown on it, it spatters 
immediately. Take the chapatty and lay it over the top 
of the tawa for 45 seconds and then turn it and cook 
for a further 45 seconds. 

Now take the chapatty and move the tawa to one side 
and place the chapatty on the naked heat source if 
electric or under the grill of an electric or gas cooker. 
You will see that the chapatty will swell out and that 
you get one or two small burnt patches. Needless to 
say, these should not be too large. 

Serve at the table wrapped in a warm doth. 
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